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Torpedoes All Around Her 


Last week I told you about Helen 
of Norway, who prayed to get well and 
only grew worse. You remember that while 
she was in a hospital she helped a sick 
nurse find Christ. 

After she had been in that hospital three 
months she decided to go home. 

Home was hundreds of miles away, in 
Trondheim. The best way to get there was 
by boat, and would take two and a half 
days. 

But when Helen arrived on the boat she 
was told there was no bed for her. 

Several hours later, however, one of the 
passengers learned of her need and gave her 
his bed, and she got into it. 

This was wartime, March, 1945. The 
Germans were in control of Norway. There 
were antiaircraft guns on the ship, manned 
by German soldiers. At any time Allied 
planes might come over and attempt to 
sink the ship. At all times submarines 
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lurked in the waters, ready to wham a tor- 
pedo into a merchant ship’s side. 

Helen hardly knew what was going on 
around her, she was so ill. But she did 
know when the ship put into a port about 
halfway home. To her surprise her room- 
mate dashed into the bedroom and began 
stuffing clothes into a suitcase. 

“Where are you going?” Helen asked 
her. 

“I’m leaving the ship!” 

“I thought you were going all the way 
to Trondheim. Why are you getting off 
now?” 

“All the passengers are leaving,” said 
the roommate. “I can’t tell you why.” And 
she was gone. 

You can imagine the fear that gripped 
Helen then. Sick and helpless, left alone 
to her fate while everyone else ran away. 

In desperation she pleaded with God for 
help. She opened her Bible and put a 
finger on a text and read, “They that go 
down to the sea in ships . . . see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders. . . . Then 
are they glad because they be quiet; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven” 
(Psalm 107:23, 24, 30). 

Just then guns all around opened fire. 
Apparently an air raid was in progress, 
but Helen felt completely calm. A man 
racing past the bedroom door to get his 
suitcase looked in and asked, “Aren’t you 
afraid?” 

“No,” she said. “What's the trouble?” 

“Haven’t you heard?” he said. “Three 
ships in our convoy were sunk during the 
past twenty-four hours. We've had _tor- 
pedoes all around us. Doesn’t that make you 
afraid?” 

“No,” she said. He asked her how she 
could have such courage. She showed him 
the Bible verses she had just read. “That's 
why,” she said. The man stared at her. 
“I wish I could have that kind of faith.” 

Helen told me that she arrived home on 
schedule in spite of the torpedoes and a 
terrible storm, and was soon well again. 

“I’ve often related this experience,” she 
told me. “For it proved to me that we can 
place complete confidence in our God. He 
will take care of us.” 


Your friend, 


Catince Ware? 














SONG THAT 


STOPPED the DOCTOR 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


pete CEBALLES suddenly stopped 
talking and cocked his head to listen. 
Somewhere a girl was singing, and the doc- 
tor had never heard anything quite like it 
before. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, 

No want shall I know; 

I feed in green pastures, 

Safe folded I rest.” 


Suddenly the doctor stopped talking and cocked his head. Someone was singing in the kitchen. 


‘The doctor was visiting the girl’s father 
and mother in the living room of their 
home in the capital city of Colombia, South 
America. They had talked about the weather, 
and were just beginning to discuss politics 
when the doctor heard the song. He was a 
musician as well as a doctor, and appreci- 
ated the girl’s sweet voice and the lovely tune. 
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Now she was told she couldn’t attend. 


For months she had looked forward to school. 





NO ROOM for MOKOKI 


AS THE African sun leaped over the hori- 
zon, the sleeping village came at once 
to life. Mokoki, from her smoky corner in 
the squalid mud hut, raised a cautious head 
out of her blanket. Morning! Another day's 
work ahead! Old Nyamweya, her father, 
would soon be on her track if she didn’t 
get moving. 

But so much work! Mokoki groaned to 
herself. There was water to be fetched 
from the little spring by the eucalyptus 
grove; carrying it always made her head 
ache. There was wood to be gathered for 
the fire; Mokoki hated that—she always 
got so many scratches when she went into 
the bush. She caught sight of her hoe, 
gleaming in the corner, and her back ached 
at the thought of the garden she must get 
ready for planting. 

Now if only she had been a boy, she 
would have escaped all that. Boys really had 
the best of it. Work was beneath them. 
Why, girls even had to carry their bundles 
for them! Mokoki knew that, because when 
brother Omwenga went to school she had 
had to carry his bundles while he strode 
like a young lord ahead of her. 

School! Mokoki had heard about schools, 
and schools for girls too. You could learn 
how to read and write, besides many other 
different things to make your home and 
village a happier place to live in. And, best 
of all, the missionaries would teach even 
girls. 

But when she had made just the slightest 


By MARJORIE ANDERSON 


mention—barely a whisper—to old Nyam- 
weya, he had exploded in anger. 

“School!” he shouted. “What does a girl 
want with school? Get to your hoeing, 
you lazy daughter of a hyena!” 

So Mokoki forgot about it, or almost, till 
one day a strange thing happened. Work 
was over for the day and the sun about to 
set, when a great ball of dust came whirl- 
ing down the hillside, across the cornfield, 
and into the village. A bicycle! And disen- 
tangling his long legs from that bicycle was 
a cheerful fellow African who waved his 
arms and hands, greeting the menfolks like 
a close kinsman. 

Mokoki got as close as she dared, but 
the women and girls had to remain at a 
respectful distance, and soon the stranger 
was escorted to the headman’s house. She 
caught glimpses of him at intervals through 
the evening. He seemed to be visiting all 
the huts, but Mokoki was never near 
enough to hear what was going on. Who- 
ever he was, he certainly had made an im- 
pression on the men of the village. 

What his name was, Mokoki never knew. 
Being a girl, she couldn’t ask questions; 
she must remember her place. And she 
didn’t know in whose home the stranger 
spent the night, or what business was dis- 
cussed over the smoking fires. 

Next morning, however, when the stran- 
ger was gone, Mokoki was summoned by 
old Nyamweya. He eyed her thoughtfully, 
then spat on the ground. 
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“After the planting,” he announced, “you 
go to school.” And before Mokoki could 
recover from the shock he added, “It is not 
my idea; but they tell me that without 
some sort of schooling girls won’t be wanted 
in marriage; so you had better go, and you 
had better do well. Now—off to your hoe- 
ing. I'll see to it that you have that garden 
ready for planting before you leave.” 

So that was it! The young man was from 
the mission and he had cleverly talked her 
father into letting her attend. 

How the planting dragged that year! 
Mokoki hoed with a will, but it seemed 
the day for her to go would never come. At 
last the work was done, and two days only 
remained; then one; then, finally, The Day. 

Mokoki rolled her few belongings in a 
piece of dirty cloth. She had her little piece 
of soap given to her by the Indian dealer, 
and had hoarded it many weeks. There 
were a few odd beads for safety’s sake, an 
old wooden comb that her brother had 
thrown away, and a piece of sugar cane to 
nibble on the way. 

My, but it was a long journey for one 


young girl! She walked the whole day, and 
then, just as the sun was going down, on a 
distant hill she saw the white buildings of 
the mission. 

Mokoki was evidently one of the last 
arrivals, for she counted forty or fifty girls 
already there, and joy of joys, it was just 
time for supper. How happy everyone 
seemed; how glad to be there. Mokoki was 
sO overcome with the strangeness and ex- 
citement, that she had almost nothing to 
say, but she knew she was happy. 

Supper over, all the girls sang songs, and 
though Mokoki didn’t know the words, she 
rocked cheerfully to the music. Then a 
man came and talked to them about some- 
one called Jesus. Another girl talked to a 
Father they couldn’t see, and they all went 
to bed. 

So happy and sleepy was Mokoki that 
she never noticed a grave look on the teach- 
er’s face, a look reflected by some of the 
older girls. 

And next morning she was too busy to 
notice. So many questions were asked of 
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Mokoki looked out at the rising sun. Time to get up and work again. How she wished she could 
go to the mission school for a while and learn things, as many of the other girls were doing. 
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and he was mysteriously silent about what was inside. 


Peewee seemed too small to be carrying such a large parcel, 


PEEWEE'S MYSTERIOUS PARCEL 


By IRMA HEGEL 


AS HE swung into Arlington Street, his 
skates hanging over his shoulder, Bert 
Caldwell saw his chums gathered on the 
corner, with Janine Fetter in the middle of 
them. Something was wrong! Janine was 
probably protecting one of the smaller 
children as usual. Bert smiled. “What's up, 
fellows?” he called, and hurried toward the 
group. 

Paul Dumas jerked his head impatiently 
toward Janine. “Aw, this do-gooder says we 
should share our skates with Peewee ‘cause 
his are being fixed. If Peewee hasn't any 
skates, he should stay home.” 

“But Peewee wants to go with us,” Ja- 
nine insisted, and her pointed chin took on 
a stubborn thrust. 

Bert glanced at the small boy huddled 
forlornly against the fire hydrant. “Peewee” 
was a nickname dubbed on him for his 
height. Gustaf Horvath was his real name, 
though no one ever thought of calling him 
that. He was holding a long bulky package 
at the moment, carefully wrapped in his 
arms. “You're not carrying skates in that 
bundle,” Bert teased. “The package is as 
big as you are.” 

Janine turned eagerly to Bert. “You have 
a pair of skates at home that are too small 
for you. Can’t Peewee wear them? It’s the 
first time he’s ever asked to go along with 
us. We shouldn’t say No.” 

“Sure,” Bert agreed. 

Paul Dumas scowled. “We're not going 
to wait for you to run home and get your 
old skates, Bert. There’s only an hour and a 
half before the sun goes down, and the 
guard chases us off the pond then. We're 
going now.” 
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“Go ahead,” Bert said. “We'll see you 
later.” 

Janine looked gratefully at him. “Thanks, 
Bert,” she whispered. 

“What for?” Bert retorted. “What else 
did you expect me to do? Tell the boy he 
couldn’t go with us? Now wait for me 
here. I'll be only a few minutes.” 

The cold wind blowing in his face, Bert 
ran back up the hill to his house. He knew 
the three of them would be late for the 
skating. After planning the occasion, his 
chums were going to be angry. Peewee 
was still something of a stranger to the 
group. He was in their room at school, but 
no one ever saw him after school was over. 
Bert figured this was a good chance to get 
acquainted with him. 

Bert found his skates in the basement, 
fastened them to the strap on his own 
skates, and scampered down the hill to 
join his two chums. “All set,” he called out, 
and glanced at the small boy. “Say, Peewee, 
you're not going to tote that huge bundle 
to the pond, are you?” 

Peewee nodded, holding the. package 
tighter to him. “It’s important,” he said, 
“especially today.” 

Why had Peewee mentioned today? 
Bert wondered. This was a winter afternoon 
like every other winter afternoon—a little 
colder, and a good bit windier, that was all. 
He patted the small boy’s shoulder. “Have 
it your way, chum.” 

The three children jogged along, talking 
about school, and the different way Peewee 
used to do things back in the old country 
he had come from. Bert forgot all about 
the mysterious package Peewee was carry- 

















H. A. ROBERTS 





Peewee was happy to borrow Bert’s old skates, even 
though the blades were blunt and the shoes scuffed. 


ing. After an eight-block walk they reached 
the pond and found the boys and girls from 
their neighborhood already whirling about 
the glassy surface. 

“You're over half an hour late,” Paul 
Dumas shouted at Bert, as he skated past. 
“What'd I tell you?” 

“There’s still time for a few turns around 
the pond,” Bert answered cheerfully, and 
handed Peewee his outgrown skates. 

The shoes were badly scuffed and the 
blades needed sharpening, but Peewee 
smiled as if the skates were the most beau- 
tiful pair he had ever seen. “Thanks,” he 
said. 

“Do you know how to skate?” Janine 
asked. “If you don’t, we'll help you learn.” 

“Oh, I know how to skate real good,” 
said Peewee. “My skates just happened to 
be broken so I took them to the repair 
shop. I thought one of the fellows would 
lend me his for a little while. You see, I 
had to come today.” He began unwrapping 
his mysterious bundle. 


Fascinated, Bert watched the little fel- 
low undo the package. Peewee was unfold- 
ing a spotlessly white canvas sail, beauti- 
fully made, with straps to hold it. 

“With this wind, Papa says it’s perfect 
weather for ice-sailing,” said Peewee. “I'll 
go first because we just finished making 
this sail, and I want to see if it works 
right. Then you and Janine can take your 
turns.” 

The skaters made a path on the ice as 
Peewee, his white sail held aloft, started 
skimming over the pond. No one had ever 
brought a sail before, and this was some- 
thing to watch. Peewee sailed gracefully 
around the pond twice. Then he lowered 
the sail, and with his skates sending up a 
white spray of ice before him, he halted at 
the bank. “It works fine,” Peewee said. 
“You try it next, Janine, and then Bert.” 

Janine slipped her mittened hands into 
the holders and, after trying the sail at dif- 
ferent angles to catch the wind, she finally 
went skimming around the pond as fast as 
Peewee had. The crowd of onlookers grew 
bigger. “Let me try it next,” Paul Dumas 
begged, pushing forward. 

Peewee shook his head. “It’s Bert’s turn 
next,” he said. “I promised.” 

Bert could hardly wait to grasp the light 
sail. He started out at the lower end of the 
pond. A gust of wind caught the sail and 
away he went, out of the rough ice into 
the smooth. He felt the muscles rippling 
in his legs and arms and his whole body and 
he laughed, holding tightly to the sail. The 
air was a whistle in his ears. The trees 
streaked by before his eyes. This was al- 
most like being an eagle, and flying. It was 
better than the roller coaster in summer, 
better than coasting down a steep hill, bet- 
ter than any sport he’d ever known. Three 
times he sailed around the pond, then, 
calling out a triumphant Yipeeee, he 
dropped the sail and coasted to the place 
where Janine and Peewee were standing on 
the bank. 

“Oh, Bert,” 
scrumptious?” 
“The best sport ever!” Bert exclaimed. 

“Hey, let me try that sail now,” Paul 
called impatiently. 

The park guard was bringing up his jeep 
with the scraper attached. He called out, 
“No more skating or sailing, boys. The 
sun’s going down, and the pond’s closed 
for the afternoon. I've got to scrape this 
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Janine cried, “wasn’t it 








ice before all the skaters come out tonight.” 

Paul looked pleadingly at Peewee. 
“Please bring your sail out again tomorrow.” 

“I’m sorry, Paul, I can’t,’ Peewee said. 
“The sail belongs to my cousin, Tom. He 
bought the canvas, sticks, and everything. 
Tom's from ‘way up in Maine, almost by 
Canada, and he knows all about ship sails 
because he lives by the water. Only Tom 
didn’t know about holds, so when he came 
to visit us, he asked Papa to help him. We 
all worked on the sail in our basement. 
Tom said I could try the sail out today be- 
cause 1 helped make it. He’s going home 
tomorrow, and taking the sail with him, 
though maybe after helping Tom, Papa and 
I can make another sail sometime. Then 
you'll all get your turns.” Peewee started to 
take the sail apart for wrapping. He 
glanced at Bert. “Thanks for the use of your 
skates. Mine should be mended by tomor- 
row, and I would like to come with you 
again.” 

“Thank you for letting us use your cous- 
in’s sail,” said Bert. 

Peewee nodded. “When we built the 
sail,” he said, “we all helped, and we had 
such a good time. Mama said it reminded 
her of the days in the old country when the 
neighbors helped at harvesttime.” 

So the three of them—Peewee, Bert, 
and Janine—walked home together laugh- 
ing and jolly, while Paul Dumas trudged 
homeward alone, thinking of all the sailing 
he might have enjoyed in the half hour he 
wasted by refusing to lend Peewee his 
skates. And he resolved—we hope—to be 
a bit more generous in the future. 





No Room for Mokoki 
From page 5 


her. How old was she? (As if she knew! ) 
Could she read? Had she ever been in 
school? Did she go to church? 

When she had answered everything she 
was motioned to a group of girls apart. 
There was a lot of talking going on and 
there seemed to be considerable agitation 
on the part of some. What was the teacher 
saying to them? She caught only a few 
words—"“not enough room for so many.” 
And what was that about money? Then 
suddenly she understood. They were send- 
ing her home! Only dimly she heard some- 
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one say that she could come back next 
year. 

Next year! You might as well say never. 
Old Nyamweya would think it was her 
fault, too. And all that long journey back. 
Mokoki could scarcely see for the tears 
that blinded her eyes. Surely this was the 
unhappiest day of her life. 

Mokoki is grown now, and because she 
did return next year, she is now a Christian, 
but when she thinks of the bitter disap- 
pointment of that day and of the girls who 
never returned, she stretches out her hands 
to the homeland here, because she believes 
that you can help spare other girls the dis- 
appointment she once knew. 


Song That Stopped the Doctor 
From page 3 


“Excuse me, sefiora,” he said to the girl's 
mother, “but who is singing so sweetly? 
Is it your daughter?” 

“Oh, that’s Emelina,” Mother replied. 
“She isn’t really our daughter, but we have 
brought her up just like our own. She is 
always singing while she works.” 

“She has a lovely voice. And such a beau- 
tiful tune! I should like to hear the words 
better. Would you mind asking her to come 
here to sing for me?” 

“Not a bit. Just a moment, and I'll call 
her.” 

Emelina was a girl of thirteen or four- 
teen. She was surprised when her mother 
asked her to come into the living room to 
meet a guest, for she was washing dishes! 
But she took her apron off and followed 
her mother into the front room. 

“That was a beautiful song I heard you 
singing,” the doctor said. “Would you mind 
singing it over again for me? I’ve never 
heard it before.” 

When she had finished the hymn the 
doctor said, “That is truly beautiful, Eme- 
lina. The words are precious and you sing 
them as if you really felt the love of God in 
your heart.” 

“Oh, I do!” the girl answered earnestly. 

The doctor was thoughtful as he shook 
hands with the family and left—with a new 
song ringing in his heart. 

The days went past. Emelina still sang 
about her work every day. Then the doctor 

To page 17 




















BOOBY TRAP 
OF THE 


EVERGLADES 


By JESSIE BRUMFIELD 


[F IT’S snowing outside your house right 
now, you won't need to worry about the 
terror of the Everglades. For this fearful 
creature lives only where the weather is 
warm and sunny the year round. 

Warm and sunny is what the weather is 
in the swampy Everglades of Florida, and 
that’s where you would have to watch out! 


Especially be careful along sunny banks 
in the swamps. For it is there that you 
would be most likely to find the scaly 
terror of the swampland, taking a sun bath. 
He is hard to see, for his color protects 
him. He has a big mouth and the noise he 
makes can be heard a mile away. This fierce 

To page 22 
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That smile the alligator is wearing shows how much fun he gets out of scaring people. 
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Margie threw herself across the bed and sobbed. It was terrible to think of Polly being so 
peaked and thin, and her family so poor they couldn’t even buy a nickel’s worth of candy. 


MAkclE never would forget what hap- 
pened that day in the little white 
schoolhouse under the Georgia pine trees. 

There was a big sycamore tree in the 
yard, with a bench under it. Usually Mar- 
gie and Edith ate their lunches there. Today 
it was raining too hard to go out. Through 
the splashed windows they could see the 
pines bending as the wind tore at them. 
Miss Ruth Jones, pretty in her blue dress, 
said the children would have to eat at their 
desks at noon. 

“Teacher looks worried,” said Margie, 
polishing her apple. “See how she’s search- 
ing her desk!” 

“Reckon she’s lost something?” Edith 
wiped away cake crumbs. “Now, she’s look- 
ing up—she wants to speak. But it’s too 
noisy. Why do the kids scream so! Why 
can’t they be quiet!” 

“It’s that Ida, showing off!” said Margie. 
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“She's throwing candy to the boys. Look, 
Edith, how poor little Polly Brown is 
watching! All Polly has for her recess is 
yams and ¥ 

“Yes. Terrible!” Edith sympathized. 
“Such weather for Polly to be barefoot; her 
sisters, too. My father says share-crop farm- 
ers won't get enough this year to buy 
shoes z 

“Oh, Miss Ruth’s ringing the bell! Re- 
cess isn’t over yet!” Margie closed her 
lunch box. All the children turned in sur- 
prise, but at their teacher’s request, scur- 
ried to their seats. 

“Children,” Miss Ruth smiled, “have any 
of you seen my gold pencil? I seem to 
have lost it.” 

Everyone drew a breath. “Your gold pen- 
cil!” “The one the P.T.A. gave you?” 

Margie’s heart jumped. Yesterday, Mar- 
gie had seen Polly Brown under the syca- 


























WHO STOLE THE 
TEACHER'S PENCIL? 


By MABEL R. BRIDGES 
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more tree after school, waiting for her two 
little sisters. She was looking at something 
in her hand. When Margie said: “Hi, Polly! 
What’s that? Teacher’s pencil?” Polly had 
quickly put her hand behind her, screaming, 
“This is my own pencil! My daddy brought 
it from town for me!” Then she had run 
up the school steps. Margie had laughed. 
A share-cropper who couldn’t buy shoes 
for his children, buy an expensive pencil? 
Huh! But she thought Polly had gone to 
put the pencil back on Miss Ruth’s desk. 

Now she looked over at Polly. Why was 
she crouched down, looking in her desk? 

That was no common pencil. Margie re- 
membered the day the P.T.A. had presented 
it as “a token of love and esteem for won- 
derful management of a six-grade, one- 
room school.” How Miss Ruth’s blue eyes 
sparkled as she showed it to the admiring 
children around her desk next day. 

Miss Ruth was so sweet about lending it. 
If you couldn’t work your problem, she 
would come and let you use her pencil, 
while she showed you your mistake. It 
worked like magic! 

No wonder everyone was upset. Accusa- 
tions flew over the room. “Bernie borrowed 
it!” “I did not!” “Nancy did!” “I returned 
it!” “I know I didn’t have it!” and Ida, the 
rich girl, tossing her curls, said, “My father 
could buy me a dozen!” 

“Children! Children!” Miss Ruth struck 


the bell. “Of course everyone who bor- 
rowed it, returned it. Probably it will be on 
my desk after school.” She gave them that 
twinkling smile. “You know it’s a ‘good 
behavior’ pencil!” She tapped the bell 
again. “Get your songbooks,” she said. 

Miss Ruth let them sing a lot on rainy 
days. Today, Margie had no heart for sing- 
ing. Had Polly taken teacher's pencil? 
Polly’s face was deathly pale. Had she Jost 
it? What should Margie do—tell Miss 
Ruth? No, Margie couldn't be a tattletale! 

At dismissal time it was still raining. 
Some parents were coming for their chil- 
dren. You could hear the screech of car 
brakes, and the pounding of hoofs. 

Miss Ruth helped the little ones into 
their coats, but Polly and her little sisters 
scooted out too quickly. As Polly ran past 
Margie, their eyes met. Polly’s green eyes 
went wide with terror, even her light wispy 
hair looked scared. Guilt was written all 
over her face! 

Margie stood still, her heart heavy. Then 
suddenly she ran out, down the porch, and 
along the rain-soaked lane to her home. 
She burst in, shaking the glistening drops 
from her thick hair and lashes. “Oh—Ma!” 
she called. 

“In the kitchen, honey!” came her moth- 
er’s voice. “I’m ironing. Get your wet things 
off. Why, Margie! What's the matter?” 

Margie flung her books in a chair. “Ma,” 
she said, “something dreadful has hap- 
pened!” In a rush of words, the story came. 

Her mother shook her head, deeply in- 
terested. “Miss Ruth set great store by that 
pencil,” she said, folding a sheet. “I recol- 

To page 16 
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CHAPTER SIX 





The SECRET of HIS PR 





FIRST NIGHT IN THE CURSED HOUSE 





What Happened Before: Toga is the son of Chief 
Mandias, the head man in Pahit village, Sumatra. 
His father and his uncle Jala have been away trying 
to get a white man to come and teach the village about 
the “‘magic’’ of God. While they were away the vil- 
lagers erected a house for the new teacher. Toga was 
surprised to learn that the piece of ground on which 
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the house was being built had been cursed years be- 
fore. The belief was ‘that anyone sleeping on it would 
die. At last Father and Uncle Jala returned with the 
teacher and his family. It was a day of tremendous ex- 
citement. But what would happen when the teacher's 
family slept in the cursed house for the first time? 











PRESENCE 
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| per night came down on Pahit village, 
and everyone decided to go home to his 
own house. Jala was the last to leave. Toga 
stood in the door of the teacher's house 
waiting for him. 

“You have your beds all ready for sleep- 
ing?” Jala asked. 

“Oh yes, thanks to you and the rest of the 
good village people, we are well fixed for 
the night. Tomorrow we will get unpacked 
and put things in better order.” The teacher 
stood with a small lamp in his hand. “You 
must go home now and get some rest.” 

Mama-Joe, the teacher’s wife, came out 
of the back bedroom. “You must be very 
tired. We thank you so much for all you 
have done.” 

“Teacher.” Jala still lingered. He fum- 
bled with the fringe of his scarf. “Teacher, 
I would like to see you make the medicine 
of your God and speak the magic words 
before I leave.” 

The white man and the white woman 
looked at each other, a little surprised. But 
smiles of pleasure crossed their faces. “Of 
course, of course!” the teacher said. “Come 
on back, Toga. We will worship here to- 
gether. I’m sorry I didn’t think of it while the 
others were here. We were just too busy.” 

They knelt in the big room of the new 
house and the teacher made the magic of 


Kiri had a happy look about him, and smiled often as 
he watched the teacher’s children, as if laughing at 
a secret joke. Toga walked over to get acquainted. 
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his God. For the first time Toga heard the 
words—the great and wonderful words a 
man might speak to the God of heaven. 
True, they were the same kind of words 
that people used for everyday talking; but 
they were spoken with great reverence, as 
though to a king or a mighty rajah. 

Toga felt again the sense of power in 
the room. Here in this place, this house 
they had built for the new teacher, there 
was something, Someone who could not 
be seen. There was happiness and safety. 
Yes, the boy thought, he had been right in 
his thoughts even on that feast day when 
the house was still empty. The God of 
heaven had been in this room all along, 
from the time the house was built. 

The teacher asked God to bless the house 
where they had come to live. He asked 
Him to bless all the other houses in Pahit 
village too, and all the people. The boy 
felt comforted and happy. He knew that 
Uncle Jala must feel the same. 

“I’m sure now,” Jala said as they walked 
out toward the village. “They will be all 
right tonight. I just had to hear and see the 
magic before I left.” 

“Why did you want the house to be built 
on the cursed spot?” Toga asked his uncle. 

“Because this way the people will quickly 
know the power of the new teaching. 
When they see that no harm comes to the 
teacher and his family they will accept his 
magic.” 
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“What about the curse?” 

“The curse will have no power on them.” 
Jala laid his hand on his nephew’s arm. 
“The magic words of God have been spoken 
there. They will not get sick or die this 
night. You wait and see.” 

Toga went to his house and his sleeping 
mat, but he could not go to sleep at once. 
He kept thinking of that family—of the 
two little children and the boy, Kiri, who 
looked no older than himself. They were 
all sleeping now in the new house on the 
cursed spot, and the whole village was 
waiting for the morning. Many of them 
were convinced that something would hap- 
pen during the night. The boy couldn't 
help feeling that it was a cruel thing to 
build the teacher’s house in such a danger- 
ous place. 

When Toga wakened the following morn- 
ing, sunlight was already streaming in 
through his window. He jumped up, ran 
outside, and looked toward the teacher’s 
house. It looked pleasant and safe in the 
morning light. The white man was unpack- 
ing some large boxes in front of the house. 
The two children were watching him. He 
could see Kiri carrying clothes down to the 
river bank. Must be that Mama-Joe was 
going to wash her clothes at the river just 
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like all the other women of the village. 
There was a big flat rock there, that every- 
one used for a washboard. Clearly the 
teacher’s family had suffered no effects of 
the curse on their first night in Pahit village. 

The boy’s heart sang with joy. Now the 
people would know that the magic of God 
was more powerful than the old curses of 
forgotten witch men. 

Then Toga saw Nee-pah. He must have 
risen early too. He came from the direc- 
tion of the teacher’s house and his face was 
angry and mean. Toga was a little sur- 
prised. Had Nee-pah really hoped that some 
awful thing would happen in the night? 
Did he want sickness to come on those 
two little children? The boy felt anger 
rising in his body. He went back into his 
house and sat down to eat the rice his 
mother set before him; but his thoughts 
were far away. He was remembering the 
little teacher in Padang and the horse that 
was bitten by the snake. 

When Toga went outside his door again 
he saw a crowd gathered in front of the 
teacher’s house. He ran to join them. The 
man with the little sick girl, the man who 
had come from a far village, stood there with 
the baby in his arms. He had come for an- 

To page 18 




















muttered as she hurried, weeping, home. 





The Party 


By ELLEN E. 


OW could she do that to me?” Irene 

thought. She speeded her steps home- 
ward, blinking hard to keep back the tears 
that were burning her eyes. 

“Irene!” called one of the girls from the 
group on the school steps. “What's the 
rush?” 

“Wait for us!” another girl called. 

Irene half turned and answered. “I have 
to hurry home to baby-sit.” She hoped none 
of the girls noticed her choked-up voice. 
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“Frances invited all the girls except me,” Irene 





Invitation 


MORRISON 


The part about baby-sitting was true, for 
Mother wanted her to look after Billy this 
afternoon. But there was not such a great 
hurry as she pretended, because Mother 
would not expect her before the usual time. 

“I don’t want them to see that my feel- 
ings are hurt,” she muttered to herself, 
clutching her schoolbooks closer and hurry- 
ing even faster. “Especially Frances. She 
invited all the other girls to her birthday 
party tomorrow, but not me. The others 
got their invitations in the mail yesterday. 
If she didn’t send me one, I'll never let 
her know I’m disappointed. Never!” 

Irene was thinking, “if,” secretly hoping 
the invitation would be in today’s mail. 
She reached home and looked quickly 
through the new mail on the hall table. 
There was some for brother Andy and for 
Daddy, but none for her. 

“I’m home, Mom,” she called, and ran 
upstairs to her room. While putting her 
books down on the desk, she saw the lovely 
box of dainty blue stationery she had bought 
for Frances and hidden carefully on her 
closet shelf. She took the box down and 
held it for a moment, thinking how sure 
she had been of the party invitation. She 
and Frances had been friends a long time, 
and Frances had talked to her for weeks 
about the birthday celebration. Irene 
opened a drawer and pushed the blue box 
far under some clothes and shoved the 
drawer shut, wanting to forget everything 
about the party. Then she fell across her 
bed and burst into tears. 

Presently Mother called, “Irene, I’m go- 


Irene hurried home, so no one would see she was 
hurt by not getting an invitation to Frances’ party. 
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ing shopping now. Will you look after 
Billy? He's still taking his nap.” 

“All right, Mom,” Irene answered, clear- 
ing her voice so Mother would not guess 
she had been crying. 

“Thanks, dear,” Mother said. The down- 
stairs door opened and shut, and Irene 
knew that her mother had gone. She wiped 
her eyes, trudged downstairs, and slumped 
into a chair in the living room. No need 
to try to study and read, for the party 
crowded out other thoughts, in spite of all 
Irene could do. 

A chortling sound from Billy's room 
told Irene that her little brother was awake, 
and she went in to get him. Soon she had 
him dressed to go outdoors, and put on her 
own coat. 

While she was unfolding the stroller on 
the front porch, Irene saw Frances coming 
home from school. Hurriedly she snapped 
the catch on the stroller, left it on the 
porch, and rushed back into the house. She 
was sure she heard Frances call, “Hi, Irene!” 
but she did not answer. Irene peeped cau- 
tiously through the window curtain. Frances 
turned a puzzled look toward the front 
door, then went on past to her home, at 
the end of the block. 

“She’s got a nerve, saying Hi to me 
when she wouldn’t invite me to her party,” 
Irene muttered angrily. “I'm never going 
to speak to her again!” 

She took Billy outside to his stroller. 
She reached the front gate and turned in 
the opposite direction from the one Frances 
had taken. “I don’t want to pass her house,” 
she said, shutting the gate with a sharp 
click behind her. 

Irene pushed Billy to the nearby park to 
watch the pigeons and squirrels. After an 
hour, she took him home and was surprised 
to see Frances’ bicycle leaning against the 
fence. Mother was home, too, because the 
car was parked at the curb, so she must 
have asked Frances in. “I wish nobody had 
been here to answer the door,” Irene said 
miserably. “I don’t want to see her!” 

Irene wasted as much time as she could 
getting Billy out of the stroller and into 
the house. Mother took him from her at 
the door, saying, “Frances is in the living 
room, dear.” 

Irene thanked her mother and went 
slowly into the living room. She was com- 
pletely unprepared for what happened next. 
Frances rushed to her, holding out a tiny, 
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square envelope. “You must have been 
thinking such awful things about me, Irene, 
and I wouldn’t blame you,” Frances said. 
“No wonder you acted strangely today when 
the girls mentioned my party!” 

Irene looked at the little white envelope. 
The front bore a big purple stamp across 
it that said “Postage Due—3c.” 

“It was in our mailbox when I got 
home from school,” Frances explained. “My 
brother Terry put the stamps on the enve- 
lopes while I addressed them. He must have 
missed yours, and it came back to me to- 
day.” Frances smiled at Irene. “I’m very 
sorry.” 

Irene was not ashamed of the tears in 
her eyes now, because they were from hap- 
piness. “Oh, Frances,” she cried, hugging 
her friend. “Please forgive me for thinking 
you forgot me! I should have known you 
better than that.” She brushed away a tear. 
“Is there anything I can do to help with 
the party?” 

“Sure!” Frances exclaimed. “Come on 
now and help me make the party hats.” 

There was only happiness then as the girls 
walked toward Frances’ home to prepare 
for tomorrow's big party. 


Who Stole the Teacher’s Pencil? 
From page 11 


lect how her pretty face went pink when 
the P.T.A. president handed her the velvet 
case. Seems like Miss Ruth loves y'all so 
much 4 

“And we love her,” Margie blurted. “No- 
body would take her pencil to keep! If 
Polly took it, she must have lost it.” She 
swallowed. “Ma, that pie looks awfully 
good: Z 

“What did Polly ’ her mother was 
saying, but in her mind Margie was remem- 
bering how Polly had watched Ida throwing 
candy, and she burst into tears. “Ma,” she 
cried, “it’s all too dreadful!” and rushed 
blindly to her room. 

She flung herself across the bed, tears 
streaming. Polly, so peaked—terrible to be 
so poor you couldn’t even buy a nickle’s 
worth of candy! And to live so far in the 
deep woods you have to get up before day 
to get to school on time—crossing snaky 
swamps—and to have to wear clothes the 
neighbors gave! 


























A snort outside the window broke 
through—Margie lifted her  tear-stained 
face. It was Arrow, her pony! Back Margie 
flew to the kitchen. “Ma,” she cried, “do you 
mind if I carry some pie to Polly?” 

“Why, honey, if you’re set on going, just 
as well take a whole one,” said her mother, 
quickly covering the pie with waxed paper 
and a napkin. “And here’s some pre- 
serves F 

“Ma, you're darling!” Eyes wet, Margie 
kissed her mother soundly, and was out 
astride Arrow before her mother could get 
to the door to wave Good-by. Off like a 
shot, Margie raced through the rain- 
drenched woods to that shabby tenant 
house of the Browns. 

The sound of Arrow’s hoofs brought 
Polly’s mother to the door. Thin, careworn, 
a smile of pleased surprise lighted her 
face as Margie threw the reins over the 
fence rail. 

“Come in, come in!” she said. “I’m right 
proud to see you! Tommy, get up out of 
that chair ; 

“I can’t stay, thank you, ma’am,” Margie 
broke in. “But here’s a basket Ma sent, pie 
and stuff. Please, ma’am, may I see Polly?” 

“Well, bless your heart! I declare this is 
mighty nice of your ma! Polly’s yonder at 
the barn, a-milkin’.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” Margie turned and 
picked her way through the bedraggled 
hen yard and hog pen to the barn, where 
Polly sat on a nail keg near the door. She 
almost upset the milk bucket as she jerked 
around at Margie’s call. 

“Margie!” she screamed. “I didn’t do it, 
Margie! I—I didn’t d-do it to steal!” 

“Oh, Polly!” Margie pulled over an- 
other nail keg. “I know. Of course you 
didn’t! But, honey, why didn’t you give it 
back? And why did you take it?” 

Polly swallowed hard, her pale eyes 
brimming. “I—I just w-wanted to show it 
to Ma!” She gulped. “That day when all the 
m-m-mothers were there—'cept mine! My 
Ma n-n-never gets to any of the programs. 
So I brought the pencil l-let her en- 
joy: ” Polly broke down, her head on 
the cow’s neck, sobbing. “I d-did bring it 
back, Margie,” she sobbed. “It’s in my— 
desk—boo, hoo!” 

Now Margie’s arms went tight around 
Polly, her own eyes wet. 

“Polly, don’t. Don’t cry like that! Polly. 
Why, oh why didn’t you give it back?” 














Polly turned her stained face, her eyes 
imploring: “How could I, Margie, with the 
kids all watchin’? I was scared.” 

“Yes,” said Margie, remembering. “Well, 
of course you've got to, tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” Polly’s tears 
streamed again. “Miss Ruth w-won't |-love 
me, ever again! She’s the only one who 
does!” 

“Oh, she will!” Margie comforted, tears 
thick on her own lashes. “Miss Ruth will 
love you—and Polly, Jesus will help 
you 4 

A harsh voice broke in: “You Polly! 
What you doin’—so long!” 

“It's Pa!” Polly said, dashing away tears. 
“Oh, Margie,” she begged, would you— 
tomorrow—h-help me explain to Miss 
Ruth ” Anxiously Polly picked up the 
milk bucket, as the girls came out of the 
barn together. “Coming, Pa!” she shouted. 

“Sure,” said Margie. “I'll help you. And | 
know Miss Ruth won’t be mad. And look, 
it’s clearing! Polly, tell you what. I'll go 
home and make fudge. Will you eat at noon 
with me tomorrow, under the sycamore 
tree?” Polly's smile was like the rainbow 
as Margie leaped onto Arrow and started 
home. 








Song That Stopped the Doctor 
* From page 8 


came again, and this time he had his violin 
with him. After shaking hands in the po- 
lite Colombian way, he explained that he 
had brought the violin, hoping to be able 
to learn the song Emelina had been singing 
when he visited the last time. Would 
Mother be willing to ask her to teach him? 
Mother was delighted; Emelina was embar- 
rassed! But she greeted the doctor courte- 
ously and opened the Spanish hymnbook. 
The doctor played as Emelina sang again: 


“Let goodness and mercy, my _ bountiful 
God, 

Still follow my steps till I meet Thee 
above.” 


When the song was finished, the doctor 
bowed and said to the girl, “Keep that song 
in your heart. Trust in the Good Shepherd 
to guide you through life. You have a pre- 
cious faith that will help you through many 
troubles. I only wish I had your confidence 
and trust in God.” Turn to next page 
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Emelina’s father asked the doctor to sit 
down and visit a few minutes, and then he 
talked to him about God, who guides and 
cares for us just as a shepherd cares for his 
sheep. He talked to him about the sad con- 
dition of the world and told him that wars 
and disasters are a sign of the coming of 
Jesus. Then he asked the doctor if he would 
like to study what the Bible says about the 
signs of the Lord’s return. 

Well, that was just the beginning. There 
were many more visits and many Bible stud- 
ies before Doctor Ceballes accepted Christ 
and the teachings of the Bible; but in time 
he accepted them all. He was baptized and 
became such an active church member that 
he is now the pastor of one of the Adventist 
churches in the capital of Venezuela. In a 
few weeks he is to be ordained to the min- 
istry. He will be Elder Ceballes as well as 
Doctor Ceballes. 

And it all began when Emelina sang a 
song about how much she loved the Good 
Shepherd. 


First Night in the Cursed House 
From page 14 


other treatment. The teacher was already 
washing out her mouth with the hot medi- 
cine water in the white can. Jala helped 
him. The village people stood, around whis- 
pering to one another and speculating about 
this sickness. 

The child’s mouth was still badly swol- 
len; but she seemed a little brighter than 
yesterday. Jala reported that she had slept 
well during the night. 

Again the teacher asked God’s blessing on 
the medicine and the treatment. But this 
time he made the magic after the medicine 
was given. Someone near Toga spoke 
softly, “This is powerful medicine. No won- 
der the demons have left this house.” 

The boy looked up to see old Persigi. 
“What do you mean?” he asked. Something 
in Persigi’s voice made fear flood into his 
mind. 

“There is sickness in other houses in the 
village this morning, but not in this house.” 
Persigi spoke in a tone so mournful that 
Toga took hold of his arm and drew him to 
the edge of the crowd. 

“Is that why you think the demons have 
left this house?” the boy asked the old 
man when they were by themselves. 
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“Of course,” he answered. “Nee-pah’s two 
children are sick and there are sick children 
in three other houses in the village.” 

Toga was filled with fear. Could it be? 
Yes, it must be. The demons could not 
stay in this place because of the powerful 
new magic. Now of course they would scat- 
ter out to the other houses in the village. 
Why hadn’t someone thought of that be- 
fore? Why hadn’t Jala or Nee-pah foreseen 
it? No house in the village of Pahit was 
safe any more! 

Persigi knew about the sick children. 
Toga was sure Jala must know, and his 
father, the chief, would know too. They all 
knew, but none of them said anything to 
the new teacher. The boy knew that a great 
fear lay heavy on the village, and no one 
dared speak of the sickness. 

That day Jala helped the teacher and his 
family unpack and get settled. Even Per- 
sigi hovered over them like an old hen, 
trying to undo bundles and unfasten straps 
and pry lids off boxes. 

Everyone in the village was so excited 
and interested by the teacher’s unpacking 
that they seemed to forget the threat of evil 
spirits and the sick children. So many 
strange things came out of those boxes, too, 
that they could hardly wait for another one 
to be opened. 

Most of all they were enchanted with the 
singing box. It was a tall, queer-shaped 
thing. The men set it in a corner of the big 
room, and the teacher opened the front of 
it. Then Toga saw that the box had many 
black and white teeth. He could not imag- 
ine why a box would need all those teeth, 
but he was too timid to ask any of the 
teacher's family about it. 


He determined to ask Kiri about all 
these wonderful things, but today Kiri was 
busy helping Mama-Joe with the washing 
and the children. Some day, he promised 
himself, he would know all about them. 


New wonders were being exposed from 
other boxes. They were lifted out and car- 
ried into the house. There was another 
small box, rounded on the top with a han- 
dle for carrying. It was heavy to lift, and 
the teacher explained that it was a wheel for 
sewing cloth. 

“Mama-Joe makes the children’s clothes 
on this,” he said. 

The people crowded around it, and all 
the women examined it with care, exclaim- 
ing over the shiny black wheel and the 























other queer machinery that belonged to it. 
Then they looked at the dress that Bara, 
the teacher's little girl, was wearing and 
remarked on the fine stitching. They shook 
their heads in disbelief. This was some- 
thing they all could use. The thing 
turned with a crank. There was not one 
woman in Pahit village who did not covet 
the “sewing wheel.” 


Toga kept thinking about Kiri. Would 
he be finished with his work now? It was 
already afternoon. He walked around the 
teacher's house. He heard children’s voices. 
The two children of the teacher played in 
the back yard. The boy, Joe, was a sturdy 
lad and swinging now from the limb of a 
low-branched tree. The girl-child was a con- 
tinual astonishment to everyone in the vil- 
lage. Her pale yellow hair was cut over her 
eyes and across the back. It was straight 
and smooth as the fur of a kitten. She 
looked like her father, and her movements 
reminded Toga of a flying bird. The chil- 
dren were still small—perhaps four and 
five years old. They chattered and played 
like all other children. Of course, Toga’s 
own little sisters were much prettier— 
about the same size too. 

The teacher's children were not alone. 
Kiri sat on the back doorstep and kept 
watch over them. Kiri was tall and thin. 
His skin was brown. He looked like a 
Battak boy. His hair stood up all over his 
head in tight little curls and gave him a 
surprised look. He had a queer habit of 
looking down and smiling to himself as 
though he had a pleasant secret. He was 
doing it right now, and Toga wondered 
what he knew that made him so quietly 
happy as he sat there watching the children. 

The little girl, Bara, bumped her toe on 
the root of a tree and began to cry. Kiri 
ran to her, gathered her in his arms and 
comforted her. Then he went into the 
house and came back with a little strip of 
white cloth. He tied up the sore toe and 
Bara went back to her play. 

“You are Kiri?” Toga asked as he sat 
down beside the other boy on the step. 

“Yes, that is my name.” Kiri smiled his 
slow, pleased smile. 

“What do you do in the teacher’s house?” 
Toga asked. 

“I carry wood and water. I watch the 
children. I sweep the floors and run to 
market. Oh, I do many things,” the boy 
said with pride. 


“Don’t you have any home of your own?” 

“No, I haven't a home. My parents are 
both dead,” Kiri told him. “I have lived 
with the teacher for three years. 

“Are they kind to you?” Toga asked, 
looking at Kiri’s very white shirt and plaid 
sarong. 

“They are always kind,” the boy said. 
“They are kind to everyone.” 

“What do you know about their medi- 
cine?” Toga pressed him. 

“Their medicine is good,” the boy said. 
“Very good.” 

Then Toga remembered something. “Did 
you sleep well last night?” 

“I suppose we were all tired from the 
long trip,” Kiri told him. “We slept better 
than usual. This is a good place to sleep, 
the river makes such a nice sound.” 

“I am the chief's son,” Toga said as he 
got up to go. “I want you to be my friend.” 

Again Kiri smiled. “I will surely be 
your friend,” he promised. 

It was hard for Toga to realize that the 
teacher's family had come to the village 
only the day before. It seemed they already 
belonged among them. The people crowded 
into the house all day, watching the un- 
packing. When evening came things were 
in much better order and the teacher sug- 
gested that everyone stay and listen to the 
singing box. 

The people looked at one another. They 
talked to one another in low, excited tones. 
Toga knew what they were saying. Would 
it be safe to stay here after dark? 

All the villagers were eager to hear the 
singing box, but about half of them went 
home. It was too dangerous to stay in that 
spot after dark. Those who decided to stay 
went into the big room. The teacher threw 
mats down on the floor and the people sat 
on them. A hush fell on the room. Mama- 
Joe came in with a lamp the like of which 
no one in the village had ever seen. She 
called it a lantern and explained that it 
could burn outdoors or indoors. A shield of 
glass around it protected it from the wind. 
The lamp was a grand thing, throwing a 
splendid light. The villagers looked at one 
another and laughed softly. None of them 
had ever sat in such a bright light in the 
night before. 

Mama-Joe set the light on the singing 
box. The teacher, Kiri, and the two children 
gathered round the box as Mama-Joe 

To page 22 
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“STUDY OF THE 
CHOOL LESSON 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vil—The Lost and Found 


(FEBRUARY 15) 


Memory VeERsE: “For the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 
19:10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the stories of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the lost son, in Luke 15:3-24. Learn 
the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 


The Sheep That Was Lost and Found 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 

The Pharisees were always trying to find fault 
with Jesus. One of the things they criticized 
was that He associated with people who were 
known to be sinners. The Pharisees were very 
careful to keep themselves apart from sinners. 
Jesus wanted to show them that He associated 
with sinners in order to save them. Among those 
who listened to Jesus were many shepherds and 
sheep owners whose sheep roamed the rich pas- 
tures on the tablelands east of the Jordan River. 
Read the question Jesus asked, in verse 4. 

He described the care with which the shep- 
herd searched for the one lost sheep and the 
joy he felt as he tenderly carried it home. Every 
shepherd’s heart was touched as he heard Jesus 
relate the story of the lost sheep and how it 
was found. Read about the rejoicing that took 
place when the shepherd returned, in verses 5 
and 6. 

They saw in this story the love of the heav- 
enly Shepherd. He is concerned about every one 
of His children, and all heaven is interested in 
recovering the one who has wandered from the 
safety of Christ’s sheepfold. 

The parable also shows us God’s care for this 
one lost sinful world. 

“This world is but an atom in the vast do- 
minions over which God presides, yet this little 
fallen world—the one lost sheep—is more pre- 
cious in His sight than are the ninety-and-nine 
that went not astray from the fold. Christ, the 
loved Commander in the heavenly courts, stooped 
from His high estate, laid aside the glory that 
He had with the Father, in order to save the 
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one lost world.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 
190, 191. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 187, pars. 2-4; p. 188, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how good the heavenly Shepherd is to 
risk all to find the lost. 

Pray to keep safe within the sheepfold. 


MONDAY 


The Coin That Was Lost and Found 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 

The next story Jesus told was about some- 
thing a woman lost in her house. Find what it 
was, in verse 8, first part. 

When a woman in the East married she was 
usually given a marriage portion consisting of 
pieces of money. They were carefully kept and 
passed on to her daughters when they grew up. 
The loss of one of these precious pieces of silver 
was a tragedy to any woman. Read what the 
woman did, in the last part of verse 8. 

A peasant home of that day usually had just 
a dirt floor and was poorly lighted. On a dirt 
floor the coin could easily be covered over with 
dust and trash, so the woman who lost the coin 
had to light a candle and sweep the floor, care- 
fully examining every inch of space for the 
treasured coin. How happy she was when she 
found it. Verse 9 will tell you what she did in 
her relief and happiness. 

The lost piece of silver stands for a member 
of the household who is lost in sin. In a house- 
hold where there is one member lost in sin, 
the family must light the candle of God’s Word 
and find why that one is lost. It may take long 
and earnest searching, but love and faith and 
prayer will help to find the lost one. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 192, pars. 3, 4; pp. 193, 194. 

THINK of the many who are lost in sin in 
families of God’s children. 

Pray for them to be found and restored. 


TUESDAY 
The Son Who Was Lost 














Open your Bible to Luke 15. 

In a wealthy home lived two sons who were 
very different. One did his share of the work 
faithfully and well. The other showed a love 
for pleasure and the things money can buy. 
Both knew that the father would leave them 
large sums of money at his death, but the 
younger son felt he couldn’t wait. Read the re- 
quest he made of his father, in verse 12. 

Sadly the father gave him his share, and 
watched him as he left home for the city. “With 
money in plenty, and liberty to do as he likes, 
he flatters himself that the desire of his heart 
is reached. There is no one to say, Do not do 
this, for it will be an injury to yourself; or, Do 
this because it is right. Evil companions help 
him to plunge ever deeper into sin, and he 
wastes his ‘substance with riotous living.’ ””"— 
Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 199. 

But the young son found that money does not 
last forever. Soon a terrible famine arose and 
prices soared. The boy who had never known 
want saw his money slip out of his hands, and 
he began to know what hunger meant. Read 
what he was obliged to do for a_ living, 
verse 15. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 200. 

THINK! Did the younger son waste anything 
except his father’s money? 

Pray to preserve your energies, your ambli- 
tions, and your time to use to God’s glory. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Lost Son Comes Home 

Open your Bible to Luke 15. 

There in the fields with the hogs, the son had 
time to think. So hungry that he would gladly 
have eaten the food provided for the animals, 
he saw how great his foolishness had been. He 
determined what to do. Read what he said to 
himself, in verses 17 to 19. 

He knew he had been foolish, but he trusted 
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in the greatness of his father’s love to forgive 
him and give him a fresh start. Wearily he 
trudged the miles to his father’s home. Eyes 
were watching the horizon as hacame within 
sight of his home—eyes that expressed longing 
and love. They recognized the familiar figure 
of the son who had wandered away. Read in 
verse 20 what the father did when he met his 
son. 

Taking off his own mantle, he threw it around 
the shoulders of the boy who was clothed in 
rags. What did the son say to his father? See 
verse 21. 

Always remember that when we sin, we also 
sin both against heaven and against those whom 
we have hurt on this earth. 

For further reading: Christ’s 
pp. 202 and 203. 

THINK of the selfishness of the son in the 
parable. 

Pray to realize that when we sin we hurt 
ourselves and others. 


THURSDAY 


The Father’s Care 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 

The father felt that nothing was too good 
for this son who had been lost and was found. 
Find what he told the servants to bring for 
him, in verse 22. 

The return of the lost son must be celebrated 
with a feast. Read in verses 23 and 24 what the 
father said as he asked the servants to prepare 
a feast. 

In this parable we see pictured the love of 
our heavenly Father for the one who has wan- 
dered away into the paths of sin. As the father 
in the parable watched for the son’s return, so 
God is looking for us to return to Him with con- 
fession on our lips. As the father put his own 
best clothing on his son, so Christ puts the 
robe of His righteousness on us to cover up our 
filthy rags of sin. As he called for a feast to be 
prepared to celebrate his son’s return, so God 
is preparing a feast in heaven for those who 
return to Him. 

The servants shared their master’s joy, but 
there was one in the household who did not. 
The older son came back from the fields and 
wondered what all the excitement was about. 
He inquired of one of the servants what was 
going on. Read what he was told, in verse 27. 
Then read how he felt and what he said to his 
father, in verses 28 to 30. 

The father was sad to see his older son take 
this attitude. Quietly he said to him, “Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that I have is thine. 
It was meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and is found.” 

The father loved him no less than the son 
who had strayed. This son represents the Phar- 
isees in Christ’s day who were contemptuous of 
sinners and those who turned to Christ. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 204, par. 2 

Tuink of the greatness of God’s forgiveness. 
Pray to trust Him and keep close by His side. 


FRIDAY 


Which of the lost things 
Was lost and knew it? 
Was lost and didn’t know it? 

Willfully got lost? 

Was lost because of others’ carelessness? 
Was lost in the world? 

Was lost in the home? 

Caused joy when they were found? 

What do these numbers make you think of? 

99 9 2 100 1 10 

Review the memory verse. 
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First Night in the Cursed House 
From page 19 


pulled up a stool—a round stool. When its 
top was whirled it got tall or short—a 
marvelous bit of magic that Toga resolved 
to investigate as soon as he could find the 
opportunity. 

Then Mama-Joe, having whirled the 
stool to the right height, sat down and be- 
gan to hit the teeth of the singing-box 
with her fingers. Faster and faster she 
pressed and released them. Her hands 
jumped back and forth along the front of 
the box so rapidly Toga couldn't follow 
them with his eyes. 

Music came from the box—sweet music. 
The boy had never heard the like before. 
His heart thrilled. Then the teacher’s fam- 
ily joined in singing a lovely song. It filled 
the room. The people sitting on the mats 
gasped in wonder and delight. 

The door opened softly. The chief and 
his wife came in with the two little girls. 
Then Jala and Persigi. Others came. It 
must be that the sound of the music and 
the singing could be heard all over the 
village. One by one most of the people 
who had left earlier crept in the door and 
took their places on the mats. 

Then, last of all, Nee-pah came. He sat 
down next to the door. His face was sad 
and troubled, and even the joyous music 
did not lift the shadow that seemed to shut 
him away from the happy company sitting 
on the floor in the teacher’s big room. 

(To be continued) 





Booby Trap of the Everglades 
From page 9 


animal—if you haven't guessed already—is 
the alligator. The mother alligator makes 
her nest in a pile of grass and other plants 
and lays her eggs in the center, where it is 





damp. The fifty or more eggs are white, 
hard shelled, and slightly larger than hens’ 
eggs. The mother guards them well, but 
leaves them to the sun to hatch. The little 
ones are about nine inches long when they 
leave the shell. 

They come out fighting. They fight for 
their very lives, for, if he can, the father 
alligator will eat the young as they move 
toward the water. Sometimes the babies 
team up for defense, and then when danger 
is over fight one another. The problem of 
survival is quickly learned. Always be on 
guard! If the mother manages to raise one 
or two of the fifty she is fortunate. These 
stay with her till the following year, grow- 
ing about a foot. 








Don’t miss 
“Trapped by the Flood” 
in JUNIOR GUIDE next week! 








The enemies of the alligators are spotted 
skunks and raccoons—which eat the eggs— 
and otters—which eat the little ones. 

Alligators eat small animals such as 
snakes, frogs, fish, and turtles. They hide in 
the shadows, watching. Their prey can’t 
tell whether a shadow is an alligator or an 
alligator a shadow. 

A common mistake is to call an alligator 
a crocodile, but the alligator has a much 
broader nose and is less vicious and active. 


Sometimes alligators grow to be eight- 
een feet long, but a twelve-foot one is con- 
sidered quite large. Their eyes stick up 
above their skulls so that they can see 
above water while their bodies are below it. 
Like the crocodile, they have no tongue. 

Their skin is tough and when made into 
leather is handsome and lasting—and no 
one is afraid of it, regardless of the weather! 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, 


No. 6—By Harry Baerg 
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1. As the flock of cranes came close to the hidden 
Indian hunter, he shot at them and killed Bill’s 
sister. With a great clamor and alarm the rest of 
them flew off. 2. They were so well frightened now 
that they did not land shortly, as they might have 











done, but flew on during the night. Sometimes the 
flock was grouped irregularly, but usually in steady 
flight they formed a big “V” with the leaders taking 
turns at the point. 3. The big birds flew high and 
fast with outstretched necks and slow wingbeats. 























4. As the flock traveled south they often passed 
farmers’ wheat fields and stopped occasionally to 
feed. 5. Once while crossing North Dakota they 
landed in a field of Indian corn. The flock scattered 
and Bill and his parents were left by themselves in 


the corn. 6. The farmer passed by with his team 
at a distance and saw the cranes. When he came 
home he told his son, Sam, that he had seen three 
large white cranes in the cornfield. Whooping cranes 
were already less common than they had been. 





























7. To Sam this was exciting news, and he immedi- 
ately got his gun and with his dog accompanying him 
went after the birds. 8. When he reached the corn- 
field Sam found that he would have to crawl on his 
hands and knees in order not to be seen by the 
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long-necked birds in the short Indian corn. 9. At 
last he was close enough and he rose on his knees 
to shoot at the cranes. The boy was not a blood- 
thirsty killer, but in those days game was an impor- 
tant part of the diet, and wildlife was plentiful. 








